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IN PRINTING TOO, @ fine performance can 
be registered—with a fine paper. 
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y" can be certain of such a perform- 


ance when you use Imperial Enamel. 


Imperial Enamel has a plasticized surface 
of uniform density which permits each 
dot—heavy as well as light tone value 

to print cleanly with a minimum of 
lateral absorption—a quality so necessary 


to reproduce fine screen halftones. 


Imperial Enamel has a resilient surface 
which reduces make-ready time. This 
fine paper enjoys a high rating for 


brightness, opacity and folding quality. 


All of these are necessary to 

give your work the quality it deserves. 
Using Imperial Enamel assures that 
quality—assures a consistently 


fine performance. 


Available through better merchants 


everywhere. 


OTHER ST. REGIS ENAMEL 
PRINTING PAPERS: 
Cellufold @ Cellugloss ¢ Pliable 


FROM ST. REGIS’ OWN FORESTS 


comes the raw material to be processed— ches Suiaidiary ot $4. Regs Paper Company 


-_ 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
under rigid, step-by-step control— S R - e i 5 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |], Ill. 
into a complete line of classifications - 218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
and grades, each uniform in 


. ’ ‘ : CORPORATION 
ts consistently high quality. 
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PRINT 


A Treasury of Graphic Arts. . . 


as a highly developed 
C ‘raft 


3000 pages discuss and demonstrate every phase of printed 
advertising, book production and other uses of the many 
skills known to the broad field of graphic arts. Feature 
articles by hundreds of authorities in America and abroad. 
Work of many prominent designers, typographers, art 
directors, and illustrators used profusely. Wide variety 
of type faces, printing processes and materials shown in 
each number. 


FULL-TONE 
COLLO TT FE 


Vol. I—$10.00 II thru VI—$7.50 
Vol. VII (1952 )—$7.50 Slipcases .. $1.00 


Prices postpaid. Two or more less 10%. 





Most back numbers available from: 


PRITT 


17 West 44th Street, New York 36 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


Meriden . Connecticut 
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to those who use Color Transparancies 


~ ere QUALITY 





> Color Duplicate 


CRANDALL > Color Composing of Transparancies 


> Color Retouching 
> Color Duplicates of Art Work 
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Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
222 East 46 Street, New York 17, N. Y. MU 2-2253 
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Bonawned artists letter for you 


when you specily these superbly designed faces, cut by 


Cinefoundry Amsterdam 


Stocked and distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Imported by Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y. 











There are many different 
printing processes, 


producing a wide variety 


of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one medium, 


coupled with our unique experience in em- 


ploying the original, hand-printed grain plate 


method with its rich heritage and tradition of 


quality, enables us to offer what we consider 


to be the best reproduction in sheet-fed photo- 


gravure for book and advertising illustration. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 


COMPANY 


207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 
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or the most exacting Galf-tone 
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MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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shiffed VG England craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 
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Bringing in equipment for the Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, 
1878 (from Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper), a detail of our 
cover, On page 33 is Lucius Beebe's story of the life and times of 
the Enterprise, Nevada's most colorful newspaper. 
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It seems about time to assess the year’s activity, and 
to give you a notion of what is in store for the future. 

The core of our 1953 editorial theme has been 
“Programs in Print.” So far, time has permitted only 
on United Fruit and Columbia 
Broadcasting. Both have been so successful that we 


two of these features 


feel encouraged to continue the series through 1954. 
Special mailings of the issue containing the pioncer- 
ing United Fruit story brought many complimentary 
responses, from within and without the Print fold. 
Typical is the following letter from the President of 
Columbia University to E. $. Whitman of U.F.: 


September 9, 1953 
Dear Mr. Whitman: 


I have just returned to my desk after a trip abroad and 
the vacation period. For this reason I have only now 
had an opportunity to read the story of United Fruit 
Company's program in Print which you were kind 
enough to send to me. In reading the article I could not 
help but feel that there is a close parallel between United 
Fruit Company and Columbia University. Both are 
dedicated to the public service. It was particularly en- 
lightening to me to learn of your work in restoring the 
archeological treasures of Central America, your work 
in the fields of medicine, public health, soil utilization, 
agriculture, and community welfare. 


It was equally gratifying to me to learn of the emphasis 
you place upon the printed word and the graphic arts as 
a means of conducting your overall public relations pro- 
gram. The fact that leading national advertisers do have 
this appreciation of the graphic arts makes our decision 
to establish a Graphic Arts Center at Columbia University 
seem all the more sound. Incidentally, I am enclosing a 
brochure describing this program just in the event you 
have not seen it. 


Let me congratulate you again on the splendid public 
relations program for which you are responsible and let 
me also express the wish that through this continued 
policy of community service the company may continue 
to prosper. 

Sincerely, 

GRAYSON KIRK 


DIPS 








The CuristiaAn Science Monitor, describes a novel 
show of printing put on initially by the Boston 
Public Library, under the title “Printing Un- 
inhibited.” In response to the joint invitation of 
Dorothy Abbe, (designer for Columbia University 
Press and teacher of illustration at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts) and Jackson Burke, (Director of Typo- 
graphic Development for Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co.) 48 casual printers have contributed a charming 
assortment of greeting cards, booklets and other 
printed pieces. Gay and imaginative, the proprietors 
have conjured up amusing names for their spare time 
operations, such as the Hellbox Press, the Attic Press, 
the Hippagripp Press, the Quercus Press, the Golden 
Spoon Press, etc. The amateurs or quasi-amateurs 
include such diversified workmen as Ben Grauer, 
celebrated radioman; Ray Nash, professor of fine 
arts at Dartmouth; Arthur Rushmore, eminent book 
designer; a postmaster, a realtor, an airline navigator, 
an optician and representatives of many other 
callings. The exhibition will appear in various cities 
all over the nation, finally end up in the rare book 
department of the New York City Public Library. 
Miss Abbe writes that so many worthy candidates 
have come to light another and larger collection is 
contemplated. Those of our readers who still fool 
with a “Kelsey” or similar contraption may wish to 
offer their work to posterity. Someday, we hope to 
cover these “fun’’ enterprises more fully. 
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The first fall session of the AIGA Magazine Clinic 
was a “critique” of the annual Magazine Show 
sponsored by the Institute. George Samerjan, chair- 
man of the general committee in charge of the 
exhibition headed the meeting of Oct. 21 with 
members of the jury sitting as a panel of moderators. 
In his introduction, Mr. Samerjan noted that the 
pieces chosen were only a third of the 1952 total. 

Among many quotable remarks of the speakers 
were these examples: Alvin Lustig (Chairman of the 
Jury): “We wanted a select showing of quality, not 
a big, back-slapping mutual admiration society.” 
Milton Zudeck: “‘selected pieces show admirable 
restraint and balance between illustrations and head- 
lines . . . one or the other tells the story.”” John 
Peter: “art direction is a form of editing.”” Ted Sand- 
ler: ‘ Graphic art of today is getting back to basic 
ancient illustration; as a result most of the choices 
are simple.” 














A number of interesting points came out in answers 
to questions from the audience. Of 90-odd selections, 
over 80 were chosen unanimously. Considering there 
are over 6,000 American magazines, the number of 
entries was disappointingly small. In this connection, 
the suggestion was made that publishers of small 
budget, or special interest periodicals, might be 
tempted to enter if the show were broken down into 
categories, so they could compete in their own classes. 

The art of typography in the U.S. is behind the 
standards of Europe, said the experts. One very sad 
commentary: the top market for the best of graphic 
‘ arts books is about 7,500 copies. In a nation of 160 
million people, compare that with the circulation of 
“confession” magazines, comic books and racing 
forms! 

DOeKS 
“DEPARTMENT OF DgaAR Horace” or “RUN, CREEP OR 
CRAWL WEsT.” 


Says Columnist Louis Sobol (a sybarite in his own 
right), about our new Author on Page 33. 

“Lucius Beebe, once the outstanding boulevardier 
of Manhattan has settled down with his pal Chuck 
Clegg to the rugged life in Virginia City, devoting 
most of his time to his newspaper, The Enterprise. 
To maintain his contact with New York and his 
favorite restaurant, he persuaded the telephone com- 
pany to allot him the number 21. He has the biggest 
deep freeze in Nevada (outside of those in the hotels) 
and in it stocks venison and grouse, while in a huge 
icebox there is always fresh caviar and limitless 
quantities of Bollinger and Perrier Jouet chilled at 
all hours. His private railroad car, The Gold Coast, 
is stationed nearby at Sparks and can be commissioned 
for travel at about five hours notice. Clegg, who is 
editor of the Enterprise, drives a cream-white Jaguar. 
Publisher Beebe sticks to a Rolls Royce. To repeat, 
they live the rugged life, these two lads who deserted 
effete Gotham.” 
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Print does not attempt to report news, much less 
obituaries, but the death of John Taylor Arms in 
October was a loss too great to the graphic arts to 
pass unnoticed here. We shall not try to assess the 
long career of the man described by the New York 
Times as “the dean of American etchers.” It will 
doubtless be better done by more than one historian 
of the future. We are proud to have had so much of 
Mr. Arms in our pages. His intermittent series of 


“too Masterpieces of Printmaking” is well known to 
most of Print’s readers. Though missing from recent 
issues, arrangements had been made during the 
summer for resumption of the splendid contributions 
which unhappily, will not be seen again. 
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Concurrently with our last number, the October 
issue of JouNS Hopkins MaGazine also ran an article 
on “Art in Medicine.’ Ours was titled ‘“Medicine in 
Art,’ and covered the past use of illustration in thisim- 
portant field of science, while the J-H story pertains 
mainly to modern practises, illustrated chiefly through 
photographs. Out of deference to Max Brédel, one 
line engraving and one half tone of his work are 
included in the photographic description. Brodel, 
who organized the first medical art department in 
the country at Hopkins in 1911 says: “photography 
was called in as an aid, but I abandoned it . . . an 
artist feels degraded when he uses a photograph as a 
basis for his drawings.” If it did not interfere with 
accuracy, Brodel some times indulged his sense of 
humor by using himself as the suffering patient. 


DOP eKS 


In the late Spring Print is planning to blossom 
out with the second of our annual “regional” 
numbers. Early last year, with difficulty, consider- 
ing time and distance involved, we ran a “Chicago” 
issue, compiled and edited mainly by the members 
of the Society of Typographic Arts, under the 
able direction of R. Hunter Middleton and Burton 
Cherry. We are still getting orders for this edition 
(at $2.00 a copy). The next regional effort will have 
New England as its subject, featuring Conde Nast, 
Strathmore Paper, Meriden Gravure, Time Labo- 
ratories, and other Yankee enterprises. We hope it 
will prove to be as interesting to as many people as 
the Chicago effort. 

“Programs in Print” for 1954 will include Fair- 
child Aviation, Sunkist Industries, and one other still 
to be selected from many possibilities. Nominations, 
backed up by concrete approval of the suggested 
subjects, are welcome. 

The rest of Print’s fare will comprise, as always, 
the best in graphic arts, demonstrated where practical 
in our usual custom. We've had more ideas contrib- 
uted this year, pro and con, than ever before. Keep 
them coming—they help to make a better magazine 
of PRINT. 
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Adolf Dehn has made a distinctive place for himself in the world of lithog- 
raphy. His work retains a nice balance between realism and decoration. 
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are ideal for booklets, brochures and business announcements. 
Genuine felt finish, broad deckle edge and choice of white and six 
soft colors are some of the features of this fine paper. And Artemis 
Announcements — sheets, cards and envelopes — are available 


through your paper merchant in a variety of sizes and styles. 
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GEORGE L. McKAY, for 30 years the devoted curator 
of the Grolier Club, is also well-known for his many 
fine bibliographies. In this article, assisted by Francis 
Harvey, new to PRINT readers, he paints a close- 

up portrait of P.A.B., his old friend, colleague 

and Dean of the Typophiles. 


BACK IN THE EARLY 1930's, a group of men who 
worked with type and in related fields, met regularly 
for lunch at Budry’s, a French restaurant on New 
York’s West soth Street. One of their number, 
Paul A. Bennett, soon became acknowledged leader 
of the group, sometimes referred to as the Biblio- 
Beef-Eaters but officially baptized The Typophiles. 

At that time Paul Bennett was just about beginning 
his quarter-century association with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company (he joined their Typographic 


Paul A. 


Department in 1928). Today he is Linotype’s Typo- 
graphic Promotion Manager and one of the better- 
known and respected figures among “Biblio-Beef- 
Eaters” throughout the United States and Canada. 
Never a man to do anything by halves, Paul 
Bennett is also largely responsible for the growth of 
The Typophiles. Budry’s French restaurant has given 
way to Rockefeller Center now, but the group still 
mects for weekly luncheons at the Architectural 
League on East goth Street. Under Bennett’s super- 
vision, The Typophiles have undertaken numerous 
publications, among them the famous Typophile 
Chap Books. Many of the country’s best designers 
and printers have had a hand in these books, but 
among the Typophiles who make and read them, 
Paul A. Bennett ranks as the Dean of them all. 
Bennett has acquired his title and craftsmanship 
not only because of the jobs he has held but also 
because—a natural extrovert—he likes to get around 
and meet people. As a young man, he came to know 





The Dean of Typophiles, man and boy. 
Bennett, above, in his Jackson Heights 
home and below, aged eleven months. 








Frederic W. Goudy and, during more than three 
decades of work in advertising, printing, and printing 
machinery, he has met most of the important Ameri- 
cans in these fields. He has not only accumulated an 
enormous amount of information about printing 
machinery and type faces, but also gained a reputation 
for being persuasive, positive—and more than a little 
outspoken. Bennett’s medium height, heavy but 
agile frame, launches into a campaign or controversy 
with all the drive of a football player off for the goal- 
posts. But unlike the retired athlete he resembles, 
Bennett’s battles are played out in a rich, well- 
delineated, often unholy vocabulary and, over the 
years, have resulted not in muscles, but ulcers. As 


but after fifteen or sixteen years with an ulcer, you 
learn to live with it. And you go on a blotting-paper 
diet, mushy food, like they give to babies. What a 
miserable feast! But you go on this diet and the ulcer 
heals up and then you get cocky and it breaks out 
again, and you go back on the diet and then you get 
cocky .. .” So, a short time ago, he had his ulcer 
permanently removed and can’t sing loud enough in 
praise of modern surgery. 

“They took out five-sixths of my stomach and 
people say, “Holy J---s! The guy’s an invalid.’ But 
I eat more than I ever ate in twenty years.” 

And he goes right on driving for the goalposts. 
An associate said of him once that he is frequently 





Pvt. Bennett during early training at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., 1917. Mr. and 
Mrs. P. A. B. honeymooning in Cleveland, 1921. With the Linotype Corporation, 
Brooklyn, in 1936. Designer John Averill took this photo of Bennett at his desk. 


some will mutter, he’s given a few other people 
ulcers, too: Bennett has his own theories about that. 
“In this business,” says Bennett, “you're likely to 
wind up with ulcers. Ben Grauer tells me it’s an 
occupational disease of radio commentators and I 
know it is of advertising men and designers. It is of 
bus-drivers, too—of any pressure business where you 
have to work with jackasses and lamebrains. Now, 
be respectful of my colleagues,” he laughed, “I 
mean outside the office, jackasses and lamebrains.” 
Unlike most of his colleagues, Bennett neither 
smokes nor drinks. “I’ve no wings though,” he says 
and, jubilantly, humbly, he will tell you how it 
happens that he hasn’t an ulcer anymore, either. “I 
used to smoke—two packs a day, three cigars and a 
pipe. Giving it up was the toughest thing I ever did 
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wrong but never in doubt. Most typophiles believe 
he has been right most of the time, which shouldn’t 
be at all surprising, because Brooklyn-born (March 
22, 1897), fifty-six year-old Bennett has grown up 
with his business, much in the manner of a European 
guildsman carrying on the family tradition. 

Three years after Bennett was born, his father died 
and his mother took him to live with his Grandfather 
Lynch, who was in the printing business “somewhere 
near City Hall” in Manhattan. Grandfather Lynch 
urged his favorite grandson to go into printing but, 
perhaps not unfortunately, Paul never had an oppor- 
tunity to start with the family concern. Mr. Lynch 
housed his printing equipment in the loft of a shaky 
old building, and lost the equipment—and most of 
his fortune—when the loft just collapsed. 











Bennett went on through New York’s public 
schools and, upon graduation from Stuyvesant High 
School, began the first period of his printing career 
at work in the book store of Paul B. Hoeber, on 
sgth Street, near Park Avenue. Besides running a 
profitable medical book store, Hoeber became an 
important publisher of medical books and of the 
Annals of Medical History. Frederic W. Goudy was 
typographic consultant for The Annals and Paul 
Bennett, setting advertisements in the book store’s 
small printing shop, usually met the maestro as he 
called to advise on type style and other matters. 
According to Bennett, he didn’t really work much 
with Goudy, but “Goudy had a great teaching quality 


returned home to work at several printing jobs in 
New York and to renew his war-time courtship of 
pretty, Irish, Margaret Hogan, whom he married in 
1920. “Sounds corny as hell,”’ says Bennett, “but she’s 
my first, only and present’ sweetheart.” The couple 
has one son, Donald, now working for Shell Oil, 
married, and the father of Bennett’s eleven-month- 
old grandchild. “Look here,” says Grandpa Bennett, 
rummaging for baby-photos, “This is a chick, for 
God’s sake’! 

The same year that he married Madge, or “Mama,” 
as he likes to call her, Bennett set off for Cleveland 
and a series of printing and advertising jobs that led 
only from one success to another. Thanks to the 





Words of wisdom from the Master; Bennett with Fred Goudy at Deepdene in June, 
1937, and to the right Bennett chats with a group in Dwiggins’ studio in Hingham, 
Mass., 1951. Left to right: George Trenholm, W. A. D., Bennett and Herb Farrier. 


—and when that is there, you pick up a lot.” The 
younger man’s admiration for Goudy blossomed into 
a friendship which lasted until the latter’s death. 

World War I interrupted, and yet contributed to, 
Bennett's meteoric career. As he tells it, with a big, 
round grimace: “Like lots of fellows, I didn’t think 
the war was in safe hands until I got there. Damned 
if I'd be a printer in the Army! So I took a test that 
said I had an aptitude for machine guns.” To his 
“great disgust,’’ he became a machine-gun instructor 
and spent most of the war “down South,” first at 
Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, and later at Camp 
Hancock, Augusta. 

Bennett got to France too late to see much fighting 
but recalls that he landed back home “‘the day before 


Prohibition started, whenever that was.’’ He also 


recommendation of Ben Sherbow, he went to Cleve- 
land as Director of Typography for Fuller & Smith, 
at that time the largest advertising agency between 
New York and Chicago. Bennett was not quite 
twenty-six years old when, in 1923, he moved on 
from Fuller & Smith to become Art Director and 
Production Manager for Dunlap-Ward Agency. After 
two years at this work, Bennett left graphic arts to 
get some direct selling experience. 

“I could write copy and make lay-outs, but I'd 
never sold anything. So I got a job selling printing 
plates.”” A year later he became Advertising Manager 
for Chandler Motor Company, whose account he’d 
worked at while with Dunlap-Ward. 

During his two years with Chandler, Bennett's 
advertising techniques came into their own. Drawing 
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for Chandler autos; the 
rest are Linotype pro- 
motion pieces and 
advertisements of 
the late twenties 

and early thirties. 
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on his selling experience, he designed and wrote a 
series of folders distributed to Chandler dealers and 
salesmen and boldly entitled, “Don’t be Afraid to 
Make Claims.” The folders combined Bennett's eye 
for effective typography with his “machine-gun 
aptitude” for explaining, in words as well as pictures, 
the complicated mechanisms which made the Chand- 
ler run. The Chandler “Pikes Peak Motor” became 
one of the best-known in the country. 

After his son Don was born in Cleveland, in 1927, 
Bennett took a vacation from Chandler and returned 
to New York, where he ran into Frederic Goudy 
who asked him to take charge of advertising and 
printing back with Paul Hoeber. According to 
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Bennett, Hoeber did “the finest looking medical 
books in the country. Goudy brought this to his 
business.” But Hoeber himself was “just an im- 
possible guy. Very, very difficult.” He frequently 
required members of his staff to work over-time on 
very short notice, much to the chagrin of “Mama.” 
After a few months, Bennett left Hoeber for good. 

It was at this juncture that Bennett met and talked 
with Harry Gage, a meeting which resulted in 
Bennett’s long and fruitful association with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. After working for 
a while in the Publicity Department there, he be- 
came a partner in the William H. Denney Com- 
pany, an advertising firm taken over by Gage and 
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others. Bennett did much of the work for the Denney 
Company, which provided the advertising require- 
ments for Mergenthaler Linotype. At an early stage 
of the depression, however, Bennett was re-absorbed 
directly into the Linotype Company. For the past 
twenty years, he has worked with Linotype typogra- 
phy, part of the time under Harry Gage and part 
under C. H. Griffith. Both Gage and Griffith are 
now retired. 

As Mergenthaler’s Typographic Promotion Man- 
ager, Bennett has been particularly concerned with 
specimen printing and the development of new 
methods for the expanded use of Linotype faces. His 
promotion campaigns reflect the teaching skills 


crystallized during his days with Chandler: “Don’t 
be Afraid to Make Claims”—backing them up, of 
course, with facts about Linotype machinery which 
few other men could so lucidly illustrate. 

Strong on the verbal side of things, Bennett would 
have been, almost inevitably, a teacher, actor or 
writer. With unfailing charm, he has managed to be 
a little of all three. From 1931 to 1933 he was Lecturer 
on Graphic Arts for New York University and, when 
he is not in his small working office out in Brooklyn, 
Bennett is usually on company speaking tours, ex- 
plaining and promoting the use of Linotype faces to 
interested groups or private conferences both here 
and in Canada. Back in 1938, he even got in one 
company-financed trip to Europe. 

While he talks easily off the cuff, Bennett likes to 
have a few new facts and racy anecdotes on hand to 
keep his audiences properly enthused and enter- 
tained. “You've got to give them something, you 
know, or they'll say Holy J---s! That guy was lousy, 
let’s not have him back again!” 

Once in awhile, Bennett runs into difficulties. 
“Sometimes you forget that there are women listen- 
ing and they get embarrassed at hearing an oath or 
two.” Bennett feels, however, that his vocabulary 
shouldn’t really bother anyone. “Advertising people 
are more sophisticated than others. If they’re not, 
they should be.” Why? Because they soon learn 
“the facts of life,” says Bennett. 

As a writer on the graphic arts, he got much of 
his start with The Typophiles. He has supervised the 
editing, production and distribution of all its publi- 
cations. During the Thirties, the Typophiles issued 
several books honoring Fred Goudy, Bruce Rogers, 
and other notables. In 1940 it turned out Chap Book* 
Number One, with a leaf measuring 414 x 7 inches, 
in an edition of 300 copies. Thirteen years later we 
find that 27 Chap Books have been issued, all in the 
same format. Typophile subscribers have been limited 
to 300 and this list of subscribers, carefully guarded 
by Paul Bennett, is the only official listing of the 
organization. The group has no by-laws, officers or 
dues. No one but Paul Bennett knows which of the 
type-lovers who gather at weekly lunches are also 
subscribers to the Chap Books. Beginning with Chap 
Book Number Five, in 1951, additional copies of this 
series have been issued for “contributors and sub- 
scribers” and published for general sale. For consistent 





* Webster’s New World Dictionary defines “chapbook”’ as 
“a small book or pamphlet of poems, ballads, religious 
tracts, etc.,” the name deriving “from the fact that chapmen 
sold such books in the streets.” A chapman is defined as: 
“1. (British), a peddler; hawker. 2. (Archaic), a trader; 
dealer.” 
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high quality of book-making, The Typophile Chap 
Books are almost unmatched in America. 

Bennett has fairly complete direction over all 
these publications. He has scouted for material, 
decided what would be published, secured the 
authors or editors, the illustrators, the paper, the 
printers and binders. The chapbooks are not a 
business venture. They are issued for the fun of it 
and are often accompanied by Typophile mono- 
graphs. With each Chap Book is sent a Commentary 
written by Paul Bennett. 

Besides his work with the chapbooks, Bennett, 
from 1934 to 1935, was Editor of News-Letter, (The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts). He also edits 
Books & Bookmakers Department, of The Lino- 
type News. He has written numerous articles for 
trade journals and edited a recent volume entitled 
Books and Printing: A Treasury for Typophiles, pub- 
lished in 1951 by the World Publishing Company of 
Cleveland. His column, “The Pi Channel,” is a 
widely-read institutional advertising feature appear- 
ing regularly in Publisher's Weekly. The column’s 
title derives, he will gaily tell you, from that channel 
of a Linotype machine reserved for “odd characters.” 

Although Bennett has always been a hard worker, 
devoting many arduous hours to the art of the printed 
word, it should not be concluded that he never gets 
away from it. He’s long been a professional football 
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A characteristically strong Bennett layout for 
Dwiggins’ Caledonia and Ruzicka’s Fairfield. 
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fan and has managed to get in a game on nearly 
everyone of his company trips. He’s especially fond 
of the West Coast and thinks their college teams far 
superior to Eastern ones. He used to see games “rain, 
snow or blizzard,” but now prefers to take them 
more comfortably at home, via television, because 
that way “your eye is always on the ball.” 

His other hobby, his first love (“I had it pretty 
bad’’), pertains to a sport which would seem in no 
way related to advertising or typography. He likes 
to watch bicycle races, although some people think 
bike racing is “‘the silliest crap in the world.” 

“It’s really a European sport,” he expounds, “and 
it faded out in this country between the wars when 
immigrants’ children got too Americanized for it.” 
Before World War I, says Bennett, bike races were 
so popular that they drew big stars from Europe for 
six-day bike races which were “something like a 
world series.’’ Stars earned annually anywhere from 
$20,000 to $35,000. 

Bennett first got interested in the “sprint races” 
that used to be held in velodromes out in Sheepshead 
Bay, up in the Bronx and outside Newark. “They 
got a prize of maybe a $50 check at Bamberger’s,” 
says Bennett, but tells how he became so engrossed 
in the sport that he used to drive up twice a year to 
Montreal, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia to follow the 
big competitions there. He became so well-known to 
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Balding Bennett caught at his desk in a 
1941 Linotype institutional advertisement. 








bike-racers that he was occasionally invited to sit in 
the judges’ box and help score points. “Judge Liebo- 
witz is another bike-racing fan,” Bennett recalls, 
“and I’ve been in the same box with him although he 
didn’t know who I was and I’ve never met him. 
James Barton, the famous actor of “Tobacco Road,’ 
used to give over his role to an understudy just to 
watch the six-day races when they came to Madison 
Square Garden.” 

Bike races are still popular in Europe and Bennett 
follows the “Tour de France” as closely as he can. 
When in Europe during World War I, Bennett met 
many of the bike-racers he’d watched at New York 
velodromes. However, his 1938 trip to Europe oc- 
curred during the wrong season for in-door racing 
(“to my vast and complete regret’’), and Bennett was 
very disappointed with an out-door race he went to 
see in a village near Paris. 

What is the appeal of bike racing? “Well, you 
know, it’s not an honest sport. It’s as crooked as it 
could be. It’s like wrestling; they practise the falls 
before-hand but everyone has a good time. Today 
roller-skating teams have taken over its appeal.” 

Bennett says he loved the sport from the begin- 
ning, and loved it even after he’d become acquainted 
with the bike-racers and learned it wasn’t all “‘pure 
as the driven snow.” “It was a spectacle,” he ex- 
plains, “but with a very great deal of subtlety to it. 
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Simple, neat and clean; Bennett's working of 
an institutional ad for Mergenthaler, 1942. 
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And then, well, a bike can go faster than any man 
can run—and the man propels the bike.” 

“But no one gives a damn about it anymore,” 
says Bennett unhappily. And life’s just never been the 
same since the old velodrome in Vailsburg, outside 
Newark, met its demise while he and ““Mama’’ were 
living in Cleveland. “It was there (Vailsburg) that I 
fell in love with the sport. It burned down and Nutley 
was a poor substitute. . . . Stale bread, not cake.” 

Bike-racing or not, it would seem that there’s 
been an awful lot of cake in Paul Bennett’s life, and 
not a little of it heavily frosted. Among Typophiles, 
his friends are legion and, much as he disavows 
compliments (“I have an ivory-handled shovel for 
that kind of stuff”), Bennett is the sort of man who 
likes to have people think well of him. Around the 
office he always has a sweet word for his subordinates. 
To the secretary on whether or not the garage will 
be open past six, it’s “Will you check for me, like a 
lamb?” To the designer who works over-time, “Still 
here, boy?” To the elevator operator, “Thanks, 
Tom,” and to the doorman, “Goodnight, John.” 

He tries to leave his office just late enough to 
miss the bumper-to-bumper traffic en route to 
Jackson Heights, where he and “Mama” have lived 


in a co-operative apartment house “ever since Don 
was a baby.” 

Driving daily through Brooklyn, he ruminates a 
bit on fate. “Yes, I was born here but I hardly know 
the place. It’s got a lot of color to it, though. Now 
we're passing through the Greenpoint district, old 
tenements and cold-water flats. See those ailanthus 
trees? There’s one growing right out of the God- 
damned yard. This is where Betty Smith’s tree grew 
in Brooklyn, you know.” 

Bennett can wax graphic about Brooklyn but 
becomes nostalgic over Cleveland, “a city—but with 
all the pleasantries of a small town,” and Santa 
Barbara, “up on a hill where you look out at the 
ocean. I like to lie in the sun and dig my feet in the 
sand.” 

“New York is a wonderful city, an exciting place, 
but that’s about all you can say for it.” The boy from 
Brooklyn who never lived in Brooklyn looked out 
at the Manhattan skyline and added, “It’s also the 
world center for typography, and that is the main 
interest of my life, professionally and personally.” 

A feckless motorist cut in suddenly from the 
inside lane. Smoothly, Paul Bennett hit the brakes. 
“B-----d!”” he said. 





Typophiles, 1951. Left to right, Frank Powers, James Hendrickson, George McKay, 
Lewis White, Bennett, Philip Duschnes, O. Alfred Dickman and Fred Melcher. 
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and the Graphic Arts 


BY J. D. MALCOLMSON 


The world’s greatest collective billboard consists ot 
the printed side panels of the seven billion corrugated 
and solid fibre cases and the ninety-five billion fold- 
ing cartons which are produced and exhibited in this 
country every year. This free advertising space is the 
result of the adoption of modern printing techniques 
by the paperboard industry. Thus paperboard—one 
of the fast growing giants of American industry 
has come to be a tremendous factor in the graphic 
arts, be it letterpress, flexographic process, lithog- 
raphy, rotogravure, or that latest development, sheet 
fed gravure. 

During the last war paperboard was known as the 
ultimate packaging substitute and before the war was 
over it was being used by the military for packaging 
an almost endless list of material including ammuni- 
tion, subsistence, clothing and machine parts. So- 
called “weatherproof” or “V” board containers 
were being produced at the rate of thirty million a 
month by V-J Day. These had sufficient wet strength 





Above. Paperboard cartons have revolutionized the way the 
American consumer spends his dollar. Right. Women buy 
brand name colognes in a container as rich looking as its scent. 
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to be piled on damp ground, to resist tropical rain 
and even to be dumped in the surf from speedy 
patrol boats. The importance of this kind of packag- 
ing was emphasized recently by Rear Admiral 
Fowler, Director of the Supply Management Agency 
of the Department of Defense when he stated, 
“Laymen are astounded to learn that military packag- 
ing is big business on a dollar and cents basis; they 
are honestly surprised that 6% of the total procure- 
ment dollar went for packaging in 1951—some three 
billion dollars.” A large proportion of this was for 
paperboard. 

Within the memory of many of us, paperboard 
was only a small segment of the great paper industry 
and was usually referred to as “cardboard” or “‘paste- 
board.” The “paper box” was an object of mild 
ridicule. Today, half of the 26 million tons of paper 





annually produced in this country is paperboard; if 


we include certain building boards such as Celotex, 
Beaverboard and Masonite the tonnage is even 
greater. Of these thirteen million tons, one half or 
about six million tons are converted into corrugated 
containers. Folding cartons and shelf displays con- 
sume another two and a half million tons. The 
balance goes into an almost endless list of uses such 
as set-up boxes, liquid tight containers, expendable 
pallets and foil laminated board. Officially, there are 
43 different grades according to OPA ceiling prices 
published in 1944. All, or almost all of these end 


products are printed in some form—usually with a 
high degree of artistic design and with the most 
modern equipment. 


PAPERBOARD'S FUTURE 


This, then, is the present size of the young giant 
paperboard. What of its future? Those in closest 
touch with the industry are uniformly optimistic. 
For example, Dr. James E. Gates, who has been as- 
sociated with the industry for many years and is now 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Georgia, recently published a paper 
entitled “Paperboard Unlimited” (Fibre Containers, 
February 1953), in which he states, “It is not incon- 
ceivable that we may need by 1975 a doubling of 
the production of board and board products. This 


Opposite. Reclaimed paper for making paperboard folding cartons. Above. This machine produces 85-inch-wide corrugated paper. 


is only 22 years off, or about the life cycle of pine 
pulpwood in the Piedmont regions of the South. 
By 2000 it will have trebled. It is hardly unreasonable 
to expect an industry which doubles its output in 12 
years (1939 to 1951) to at least double its production 
in the next 49 years, and perhaps even to treble it.” 

These statistics are based on what might be con- 
sidered normal growth. In recent years a new factor 
has appeared, which is product development. This 
promises to discover new uses for paper board and 
already has brought to market such things as ex- 
pendable pallets of corrugated board capable of 
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sustaining over 2000 lbs. of load, citrus containers 
for cold storage and strong oversize fibre boxes for 
shipping electric refrigerators, ice cream cabinets and 
“juke boxes.” Folding cartons are making many 
novel uses of plastics and others are lined or covered 
with aluminum foil. 

The principal raw materials going into the pro- 
duction of paperboard are Southern kraft (for cor- 
rugated containers) and high grade reclaimed paper, 
or “paper stock” as the trade refers to it. Naturally 
there are many other additives such as sizing, clay 
coating, wet strength chemicals, dyes and, of course, 
printing ink. 

Until recent years, most kraft came from Scandi- 


navia but today practically all of it comes froma string 
of modern mills scattered over the South and West 
Coast, many of them costing more than ten million 
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Smallness of product requires a design so each stick is seen. 


dollars exclusive of attendant woodlands. At any 
given moment there are several new mills under 
construction in these areas and others are in the 


planning stage. 
RECLAIMED PAPER 


Paper stock comes primarily from metropolitan 
waste paper collection. Tremendous sorting rooms 
divide the mixture into different grades which are 
compressed into large bales and sold to the paper- 
board mills. Some of these mills operate their own 
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collecting and sorting agencies. The degree to which 
this sorting is carried out is illustrated by the fact that 
during the war the OPA listed ceiling prices and 
definitions for 32 different grades of paperstock. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


The history of paperboard is a venerable one even 
though its great growth has been in the past half 
century. The earliest books, hundreds of years ago, 
were bound in thick covers made by pasting many 
sheets of paper together by hand—hence the term 
(These are now made in one operation 
on a “binders 
board”’). But for the next few centuries growth was 


“pasteboard.”’ 
“wet machine” and are referred to as 
very slow. The big impetus which came about fifty 
years ago was probably due to the phenomenon of 





ee. 


Four-color gravure-printed carton keeps pillow clean. 


“package merchandising.” Smaller homes and fam- 
ilies, national advertising and the desire for sanitary, 
branded products have put nearly all of our neces- 
sities into packages, many made of paperboard. 
These, in turn, are shipped in fibre containers rather 
than in heavy wooden boxes and barrels. 

Then came the super-market era with no clerk to 
push one brand over another. This provided a field 
day for the folding box and other types of shelf 
packages and the paperboard industry was quick to 
realize the implications. The package had to sell itself 
and this has been accomplished by a beautiful ex- 

















ample of teamwork between package designers, the 
graphic arts and national advertisers. The designer is 
charged with the task of creating a package shape 
that will suggest more value than the competitor 
alongside. For example, he makes some cartons with 
a front panel as large as possible without risking that 
they will tip over easily. The artist strives for atten- 
tion getting appearance and frequently tempts the 
buyer with photographic reproductions of the con- 
tents in full natural color. Where desirable he may 
incorporate a transparent window to reveal the 
actual contents. The national advertiser shows pic- 
tures of the shelf packages in most of his copy in 
order to insure memorability and graphic art is called 
upon to reproduce the artist’s sketch or color photo- 
graph on the comparatively rough surface of the 


carton. 





Carton designed as additional toy with extra play value. 


Now comes television which demands colors that 
will show up naturally on the black and white pic- 
ture tube. Next will be color TV and already package 
users and designers are experimenting with the best 
color combinations for that medium. 

Thus we see that “cardboard” has expanded into 
big business and into many modifications and allied 
products. How was a market ever found for these 
thirteen million annual tons? Perhaps the best way 
to answer this question would be to study the history 
of a typical company which has participated in this 
growth from the beginning. 


Such a case history could well be that of the Robert 
Gair Company. Soon after this firm started business 
89 years ago it concentrated on fine printing and the 
manufacture of paper specialties such as doilies, en- 
velopes and labels. The accidental cutting through of 
a paper bag by a border printing rule that was more 
than type high gave Robert Gair the idea of cutting 
and creasing in one press impression. Afire with the 
possibilities, he looked around for the best medium 
on which to apply the technique. Paperboard was 
the obvious answer and thus was born the folding 
box. Mr. Gair rapidly converted his activities to 
paperboard and eventually disposed of all specialties 
not made of this form of paper. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTS 


For several decades the chief products of this new 
industry were folding cartons and corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers (which are really 
oversize folding boxes) and Gair was a pioneer in 
each of these fields. All of his products were in the 
form of KD or folded flat packages which required 
minimum space for storage. For example, it was 
found that 10 KD corrugated boxes could be piled 
in the same space occupied by one rigid box of the 
same size. Hand in hand with rapidly growing out- 
put went improvements in design, printing and color 
work. By 1920 Gair’s Brooklyn plant had expanded 
to seven multi-storey buildings near the “Bridge” 
and this industrial area is still known as ““Gairville.” 
Further growth continued at an ever faster rate until 
now the company operates 36 mills and box plants 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


ESTHETIC ADVERTISING 


It is interesting to note that until the last few years, 
all of this product was of straight paperboard un- 
embellished except by printing ink, usually in the 
form of undistinctive type matter. Then the industry 
began to realize that artistic poster design in colors 
could be printed on the package panels just as easily 
as dull type matter and that this meant improving 
the use of valuable advertising space. Ordinary 
letterpress was used but merchandisers wanted some- 
thing to sell more of their products. As early as the 
turn of the century, therefore, Gair installed a fold- 
ing carton lithography plant equipped with a large 


studio of artists, composers and engravers. A camera 
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with a five foot ground glass to insure fidelity of 
reproduction became famous as the largest in the 
world, requiring wheels on rails for focussing. 

The pressure for faster production, closer register 
and lower costs eventually caught up with lithog- 
raphy and about 1930 it was replaced with a battery 
of Michle two color presses augmented afterward by 
high speed multi-color rotary presses. 


ART REPRODUCTION 


It should be borne in mind that at this stage all 
folding box printing was being applied to the com- 
paratively rough surface of raw paperboard. Offset 
printing was one answer to this. Another was 
brushed clay coating which Gair was applying asa 
separate operation at the New London, Conn., plant. 
However, its high cost meant intermittent operation 
and because of that the clay coating equipment, in- 
cluding cumbersome festoon driers, was disposed of 
about 1922 and more attention was given to pro- 
ducing a smoother, whiter sheet right on the paper 
machine. Again this move was forced on the in- 
dustry by the continued demands for better art 
reproduction at lower prices. By 1935 Gair de- 
veloped a smooth, white coated sheet known as 
“Gairwite” and this was followed by “Gairglow”, 
which involved a new treatment on the paper ma- 
chine to prevent gloss inks from penetrating un- 
evenly with a resulting mottled effect. 

Still the search for better quality and lower costs 
continued so Gair took a revolutionary step and 
installed clay coating equipment on the paper ma- 
chine without reducing production speeds, and called 
the product “‘Gaircote’’. Gair adopted the idea in its 
early stages and the successful technique worked out 
at one mill was transferred to other of the company’s 
plants. 


GRAVURE PRINTING 


The final step in this never ending contest was 
Gair’s recent installation of gravure printing, cutting 
and creasing and stripping in one operation, which 
necessitates a long and expensive makeready. Sheet 
fed gravure, however, is not applicable to short runs, 
but the process results in such a high fidelity repro- 
duction of sketch and color that it is hard to realize 
the impression was made on boxboard and not on 
fine paper. It not only permits delicate color grada- 
tions but also bold solids and even fine type matter, 
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Black and blue on gold carton points up luxury item. 


since the entire design is etched onto the printing 


are unique in that they were the first to be used in 
this country for folding carton work. 

Other recent developments of this case history 
company in the search for “something better and 
different” include cartons with transparent windows 
(essential in self service markets); cylindrical cartons 
which can be collapsed for shipment and which are 
used for men’s hats and millinery; and aluminum 
foil laminated packages for eye appeal and protec- 
tion of contents. The latest step has been the de- 
velopment of a completely transparent folding carton 
which is cut, creased, printed and glued on standard 
folding box equipment and which can be filled and 
tucked on conventional filling machines. 

At the last Folding Carton Industry Exhibit and 
Competition, held each year in Chicago, over 4500 
handsome and unusual paperboard packages com- 
peted for 400 class awards and for “Best in Show”. 
This exhibition illustrates the magnitude of the in- 
dustry. The graphic arts can be proud of its con- 
tribution to this development. 








BRUCE ROGERS’ 


by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


THIS BOOK is as near as Bruce Rogers will ever get to 
writing an autobiography. It is as its title suggests a 
selection of unrelated odds and ends, most of which 
have already appeared in print, but they do give brief 
glimpses of BR’s personality and some description of 
his methods. He is inherently a modest man who 
does not write easily about himself or blow his own 
trumpet about what we all know is a major achieve- 
ment in the realm of bookmaking. But his books 
speak for themselves and his many admirers speak 
for him, for while there is no biography of him there 
are a number of fervent tributes. It is probable that 
only the urgency of his friend Shapiro, a devout col- 
lector of Rogersiana, that persuaded him to make a 
book of these interesting items. 

In Rogers’ account of the making of the famous 
Lectern Bible at Oxford University Press we see 
something of the painstaking methods of trial and 
error by which he attains results that then seem so 
perfectly the simple and obvious solution of the 
problem. There is none of the confident cockiness of 
the so-called master craftsman, the pose of omnis- 
cience, but rather that much greater quality of ar- 
riving step by step at the one best combination of 
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paper and type for the particular purpose. As Buffon, 
the great French naturalist, reminds us, “Genius is 
nothing but great aptitude for patience,” or as some 
later philosopher expressed it, “An infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” In either form the definition fits 
Bruce Rogers. 

For each book is a problem. There is no general 
rule for bringing the elements of a book into the 
happiest combination. The physical appearance must 
to some extent be conditioned by the book itself, 
must grow out of its content. It begins with the 
sketched layouts, then the trial proofs for type face, 
body size, amount of leading; the title page and the 
headings, the paper, size, and margins, until at last it 
comes to rest in what seems to be the best combina- 
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tion of these elements. The genius of Bruce Rogers 
is that he knows when that end has been attained. 
A paper on the “Progress of Modern Printing in 
the United States” contributed to The London Times 
reflects BR’s impressions forty years ago of the men 
and movements that were contributing to the better- 
ment of American printing. He did not on the whole 
consider William Morris a beneficial influence except 
that he did arouse a new interest in good printing. 
The efforts of a few early book publishers to give 
their books printing distinction, Stone & Kimball, 
Copeland & Day, Way & Williams, as well as The 
Riverside Press where Rogers worked for fifteen 
years, were all doing praise-worthy work. And there 
is much of interest about BR’s contemporaries who 
along with himself were to exercise so great an in- 
fluence on American printing, Berkeley Updike, 
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Fred Goudy, Will Bradley, William Rudge, W. A. 
Dwiggins, Carl Rollins—whose Dike Mill Press at 
Montague, Mass., preceded his long service with the 
Yale University Press. Among other interesting 
things we learn that Rudge’s printshop became al- 
most a training school for a long list of book de- 
signers, among them Frederic Warde, Peter Beilen- 
sen, and Joseph Blumenthal. Rogers speaks warmly 
of Rudge’s spirit of cooperation and looks back on 
his time there as a happy and productive period. 

Thus we learn much about BR from these frag- 
ments, his friends, practically all of that group 
pledged to the belief that printing can be and should 
be better done—Henry Kent, Thomas Wood 
Stevens, J. van Krimpen, Goudy, Bradley, Updike, 
Ruzicka, and many others; that he thinks, or did 
once, that Jensen is the most beautiful type face—but 
that was before he designed his own beautiful 
Centaur; that he does not like sans serif letters or the 
word “typography” or care much for collections 
even of his own works. There are even some samples 
of his playfulness with type and of his propensities 
for puns. Just how many books there are that his 
hand has guided I do not know, but the last bibliog- 
raphy I saw listed 167 and there certainly have been 
some since. This volume, which surely will bear the 
mark of his taste, I am forced to review in the 
undress of bound up proofs. There are to be thirty 
pages of BR’s designs, some of which are referred to 
in the text. 

Many of his outside interests are touched on. The 
book jacket describes him as “book and type de- 
signer, printer, painter, yachtsman, map maker, 
sculptor.” He isin addition to the taste given to type 
and printing an artist in the painting sense and his 
skill with the wood-carver’s gouge is shown by his 
figurehead for the square-rigger ““Tusitula,” a like- 
ness of Joseph Conrad whom he greatly admired 
“head of his craft.” He tells in his reply when pre- 
sented with the gold medal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters that he found in the first edition 
of Noah Webster’s dictionary a definition of his own 
lifetime activity, “the disposal of material to answer 
the purpose intended,” for he never looked upon 
printing as an end in itself—as William Morris was 
inclined to do—but as a medium which should first 
be legible and then as gracious and harmonious an 
arrangement as possible. 

It was a wise idea to preserve these fugitive pieces, 
for there is far too little about Bruce Rogers himself 
as a man and an artist. 

PI: A Hodge-Podge of Letters, Papers, Addresses, written during a 


Period of 60 years. By Bruce Rogers. The World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland and New York. 1953. $8.00. 








This is the fourth of a series of articles 
based on the Type Directors Club talks 
held in New York in the Spring of 1953. 


UT 


This installment was designed and written 
by Alexander Nesbitt. 


The opportunity to discuss the history, form, 
and use of Futura is a project dear to my heart. 
| have long felt that Paul Renner, the designer 
of the face, was far too little known to students 
and professional typographers in the United 
States. To my mind he has been very much 
underrated. Other German graphic artists, 
Rudolf Koch for example, have commanded 
our entire interest, to the point of being slightly 
overrated. 

Renner was born in 1878. He attended the 
art schools of Berlin, Karlsruhe and Munich; 
and started his career as a painter —the state- 
ment in one American book that he was an 
architect is erroneous. His first important job 
was as a book designer for the Georg Miller 
publishing company, a well-known Munich firm. 

Paul Renner has always been active in 
typographical education. He has written ex- 
tensively for graphic arts journals and is the 
author of four books which come to grips with 
many of the aesthetic and practical problems 
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that concern the printer. These are not to be 
had in English translations; and they are there- 
fore little known in this country. Renner's credo 
as a teacher may be expressed in the following 
translation of one of his remarks: “As difficult 
as it may be, there is little else we can do ex- 
cept to train or teach each individual who is 
in any way connected with letters or typog- 
raphy to become an independent and self- 
sufficient judge of quality.’ From 1926 to 1933 
he was the director and moving spirit of the 
Munich School for Master Book Printers; al- 
though this school did not really function until 
1927. The National Socialist regime removed 
him because he spoke and wrote sharply 
against the turn of events. It is impossible, if we 
are to cover our subject adequately, to record 
any further biographical details. The reader 
may be assured, however, that the reasons 
Futura became —under its various guises —the 
most used advertising display letter lie largely 
in the character of its creator. 
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A\ GD) aig 
IJKLAANOP 


ORSTUVY 
W/XZTHIS 


Capitals taken from Renaissance medals. 





Reproduced from Frank Chouteau Brown's 
Letters and Lettering. 


The history of the serifless letter is not too 
complicated. These two pages should be 
sufficient to clear up at least one fairly false 
hypothesis and indicate the course of develop- 
ment up to the present. The hypothesis is the 
one which suggests that the sans-serif letter of 
today was based on Greek inscriptional letters 
of about the fifth century B.C. It is only nec- 
essary to point out that the Greeks had no 
minuscule alphabet, to damage this argument 
severly. The illustration of Renaissance capitals 
shows sans-serif letters that were used on med- 
als; but this usage too is a long way from the 
proper foundation on which to base a type like 
Futura. To my mind, the most difficult part of 
the design of such a face lies in the lower case. 
The solution to this problem could only come 
about gradually, over the centuries; and in the 
end it was a specific type-design project that 
could only be worked out in strict reference to 
the techniques and usage of the present day. 

There were, of course, earlier sans-serif 
types. Such a type appeared for the first time 
in @ specimen sheet put out by William Caslon 
IV in 1816. This was a font of capital letters, 
not a successful type as far as can be judged. 
There was no follow-up until about 1832, when 
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ABCDEFGHIJKL 
MNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmn 
opaqrstuvwxyz 


123456789 


The sans-serif letter designed by Edward Johnston 
for the London Underground, 1919. It is still 
used on cars, posters and signs. 


Vincent Figgins and William Thorowgood cut 
sans-serif faces, which had a lower case and 
were more popular. Figgins called his type a 
“sans surryphs'’; Thorowgood used the name 
‘grotesque’. Both of these terms are in use 
today: grotesque is used on the continent for 
letters without serifs in general; England in- 
clines toward a double usage; we have not 
used the word grotesque until quite recently, 
when the current mode for expanded display 
types was started. 


W CASLON JUNR 
LETTERFOUNDER 


At this point it is best to define exactly what 
is meant by sans serif as a classification. To 
me, the normal face — Futura book, the type 
used in this article — is representative. It is a 
design in which the capitals have classic pro- 
portions, and in which the lower case is based 
mostly on traditional minuscule patterns. The 
capitals are not even widths; and the lower 
case is far from a picket-fence proposition in 
respect to spacing and arrangement. Super- 
ficially viewed, the strokes are all the same 








MUSTERBUC 
U.W.O, QUYS 3 kines 
GEISTER J.DI x52" 
KORN CE PL 


aasiabbbbc ABCDEFG 
ddefeghij HIJKLMN 
klmnooepp OPQRST 
ace 
1234567890 
AT ft ck 8 ae 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 


XXII], AUSSTE ParstuvwxyZabed 


57 64820 3 


A section of the tenth exercise 
from Unterricht in Ornamentaler Schrift 
by Rudolf von Larisch. 


width; and the text page presents a rather 
neutral, uncontrasting effect, quite even in tone 
and texture. This definition rules out the 
“gothics’, which are based on a different 
design principle. 

The sans serifs as defined made little im- 
pression throughout the rest of the nineteenth 
century; typographically the style remained a 
dud. In the 1920's though, the post-World War 
| period, there were experiments, innovations, 
and revolutions all over Europe. Nowhere, 
perhaps, were these experiments and changes 
more interesting to us in the typographical 
sense than in Germany. Here, in the 1920's, 
there was great dissatisfaction with tradition 
—there was a definite turning away from the 
past, from anything associated with the war 
and the defeat. All things that seemed new 
were eagerly accepted and tried out. Added 
to this was what Stanley Morison has noted as 
the greater willingness of the German crafts- 
man to experiment with letters. In the course 
of these experiments the sans-serif letter re- 
ceived a full treatment. 

There has been some wrangling about who 
first had the idea of a sans-serif letter of the 
Futura design. Some consider that Edward 


efghijklmnoparfstuvwxyz 
123456789 0fickB£«»*§!() 


An early experimental phase of the Futura design 
compared to the finished type. Renner's sketches 
above — the type below. 


Johnston's ‘Underground’ alphabet of 1919 
gave the first impetus. This may well be a part 
of the answer. Rudolf von Larisch had also 
been using a sans-serif letter, all capitals usu- 
ally, to teach the practice of turning the pen 
to his writing classes in Vienna. The principles 
of both Von Larisch and Johnston had wide in- 
fluence in the teaching of lettering in Germany. 

It is much more probable that the idea of 
creating such a type as Futura was inspired by 
the new use of the old grotesque types —goth- 
ics as we know them—in the evolving func- 
tional typography. That plus experiments at 
the Bauhaus by Herbert Bayer and others, plus 
the efforts of many individual artists and de- 
signers to shed the old snake-skin of tradition 
began to give the printed page the clean, pre- 
cise look which they felt the typography of the 
disillusioned post-war world should have. 
Among the latter group was Paul Renner, the 
designer of Futura. 

He began his sketches for a sans-serif type 
in 1924. The Baver Foundry became interested 
in the letter and did preliminary trials in 1925. 
It was not until two years later that Futura 
reached the market; all of the ‘bugs’ had been 
worked out of it by that time. This is the reason 
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it has displaced all its rivals as the definitive 
sans-serif design—much copied and imitated. 

Renner was a man not only capable of de- 
vising Futura but also of using it. He was alto- 
gether alert to the various theories of aesthetics 
and art that had passed over Germany in suc- 
ceeding waves. The influences of expressionism, 
constructivism, suprematism, dadaism, and 
non-objectivity he had felt and absorbed some 
twenty years before America knew much about 
them. 

Certainly in discussing the introduction of 
Futura into the United States one must consider 
the typographic style that was floated in with 
it. The illustrations on the pages before you 
will help to explain a few of the stages in the 
development of that style. It was the new style 
as much as the new type that had such a great 
effect on American advertising typography. 
Those of us who are of sufficient age can re- 
member this occurence; and we can recall the 
weird efforts of our own unschooled and inno- 
cent compositors to create something like it. 

The early influences on this developing 
functional typography were constructivism, su- 
prematism and dadaism; all of which are evi- 
dent on these pages. Renner foresaw that any 
new typography would get a bit out of hand 
at first. He pointed out that it was based partly 
on the new painting and partly on the new 
architecture; having, therefore, a split in its 
basic motivation which would have to be 
mended. This was because the kind of painting 
involved—cubist, dadaist, non-objectivist— 
which influenced the typography, was a sort 
of ghost production as he put it, completely 
devoid of all purpose or rationality. In the 
architecture Renner saw the best chances for 
working out a really related and rational 
typography. Even in these four examples the 
evolution of a clear and interesting asymetrical 
typography is apparent; the latter two would 
damage no reputation if produced today. 

An example of the early use of 
the evolving typographic style for 
advertising purposes. 
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Typographic experiment of the 1925 period. 


Reproduced 


from Archiv fur Buchgewerbe und 


Gebrauchsgraphik, Band 63, Heft 6, 1926. 
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HARMONIE 
GESELLSCHAFT 
GIBT 

SICH 

DIE 

EHRE 


zu ihrem am 25.Oktdber 1930, 20” Uhr, in allen 
RaumenderHarmonie, Otto-v.-Guericke-Str.64, 


stattfindenden Ball ergebenst einzuladen. 


Anzug: Frack, fiir jngere Herren evtl. Smoking. 
Grofses kaltes Bifett vom Okonom Doerschel. 
Unkostenanteil RM. 3.30 einschlieSlich Vergni- 
gungsstever. Es wird gebeten, die Eintritts- 
karten bis 23. Oktober im Harmonie-Biro zu 
entnehmen und Tische fur 4 bis 6 Personen zu 
bestellen. Eingefihrte Gaste willkommen! 


DER VORSTAND:i.A:v. HEUSINGER 


Magdeburg, im September 1930. Orte-ven-Guericke-StraBe Nr. 64. Pernsprecher Nr. 41180 
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Typography has developed a new axis — 1930. 
Each job now has its own axis instead of being 
arbitrarily set on a central axis. 


Typography of the early ‘30's was more 

related to architecture than to dadaist painting. 
The similarity to present-day electric signs 

is noteworthy. 
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One of Renner's great dislikes was period 
typography. On that subject he expressed him- 
self as follows: “The print shop is not a costume 
shop. It is not our task to clothe each literary 
content in a period costume; we must see to it 
that it receives a garment that suits the style of 
our time. We want a living typography, not a 
typographic theater or masquerade.” 

Period typography is, of course, partly a 
matter of style and partly of type design. Since 
we have considered the style in as much detail 
as these pages will allow, some of Renner's 
ideas on type design may be expressed at this 
point. He felt very strongly that there was no 
longer any valid reason why types should al- 
ways resemble the early models, which were 
based on broad-pen writing and produced by 
hand-cut punches. Types, he maintained, were 
reading symbols and that we were gradually 
leaving the older conception of written symbols 
behind. Therefore, a new and beautiful type 
style was only possible through the direct and 
functional use of all our present mechanical 
equipment for producing type. 

It was not Renner’s idea to toss all period 
types into the hell-box; he simply wanted a 
reestimate taken of where we stood in typo- 
graphical history; he did want a line drawn 
under our two-thousand years of letter devel- 
opment and wanted it summed up and then 
reduced to its common denominator again. He 
believed with Corbusier that we should start 
again at zero if necessary in order to clear the 
decks. 

There are only these components to any 
printed job as he saw it: the purpose, the raw 
materials, and the techniques. Instead of using 
our present-day components he felt we were 
still playing around at being Jenson, or Simon 
de Colines, or Bodoni—when we should be 
simply ourselves with a clear and simple ty- 
pography. There is much in his point of view 


A recent cover of Form und Technik. 
One of the most interesting typographic 
publications of the present. 
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uNEUSACHLICHE” GEBRAUCHSGRAPHIK 


“NEW OBJECTIVE” 





COMMERCIAL ART 











Professor H. K. Frenzel, the editor of 
Gebrauchsgraphik set his magazine in Futura 
around 1930. Its influence in the U.S.A. was great. 





ind der Paper und Pepge 


Hefroress 1,70 0M 

















Dem Hahn. 


die Eier unterlegen? vost 


SY JAMES JOWNSON Swreney 





Nein, daraus wird natirlich nichts. 





Aber wenn Sie der Motte eine gute Brutstatte bereiten, re err ne Cena ott poet Cok ie 
dann gehen Ihnen vor soviel Fruchtbarkeit die Augen iber, bound og od boa 
und Ihr teurer Sonntagsanzug zerfallt vor dem Ansturm tevin 


dieser Bestien in lauter kummervolle Locher. Pet Mondrian came obo tomy of ters But none of 
Dagegen hilft nur Mottenechtheit 


” EULAN 


Dieses Gewebeschutzmittel wird schon in der Fabrikation 
angewandt und macht alle Erzeugnisse aus Wolle, 

aus Haaren und Federn mottenecht fir immer. 
Evlanbehandelte Waren sind schon in vielen 
fortschrittlichen Geschaften erhaltlich; Sie missen 

nur immer auf das runde Evlan-Etikett mit der roten 

Hand achten, das die Aufschrift tragt: 


MOTTENECHT DURCH EULAN 
BAYER LEVERKUSEN 








BAD WORISHOFENER | Above left: 


A contemporary small-space ad 
using the Futura types. 

Above: 

The title page of the booklet on 
Mondrian, published in 1948 by 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
Left: 

A small poster produced with a 






combination of a large linoleum-cut letter 


TENNIS MEISTERSCHAFTEN and sans-serif type. 


Auch Kurgaste konnen teilnehmen 


Samstag, den 23. August, 14 Uhr 

Sonntag, den 24. August, 9 und 14 Uhr 
Eintrittspreise fir beide Tage: | 
Nichtmitglieder 1,-DM | 
Mitglieder 50 Pfennig 
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ORIGINAL FUTURA 


light 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 


abcdefghijklimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


book 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 


abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


medium 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


demibold 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijkimnopaqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


bold 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


The weights of Futura are indicated above; the weights for which an oblique was cut are set in 
it; there is a medium condensed, a bold condensed, and Futura display. 


that recommends itself to the contemporary de- 
signer; his thinking is as clean and as straight- 
forward as his Futura. 

No story of Futura would be complete with- 
out some examination of its wide use as a dis- 
play and text letter, often under other names 
and mostly as a linotype or monotype face. 
Intertype’s Futura is, of course, the original 
Futura suited to the slug-casting machine. There 
can be little doubt that both Linotype’s Spartan 
and Monotype’s Twentieth Century lean very 
heavily indeed on the Futura design. Both com- 
panies abandoned earlier sans-serif faces which 
were obviously inferior to Futura—Metro in the 
first instance and Sans Serif in the second. ATF, 
too, tried Bernhard Gothic and then went over 
to the foundry variety of Spartan. There is no 
question that the original Futura won the long 
and hard-fought battle of the sans serifs. 

There are various reasons for the dominant 
use of the Futura design as a display and utility 
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letter: it is a really well-designed face without 
bad optical illusions; it has a large character 
count; it contains, as a family, probably the 
greatest range of well-related weights and 
variants of any one face; it offers foolproof 
reproduction in all processes. ; 

If anyone is in doubt about the position of 
the Futura style in advertising or printing in 
general, he might consult the surveys made by 
Eugene Ettenberg and Professor Thomas Blaine 
Stanley, in the American Printer of December, 
1950 in the first case and in Printer's Ink of 
November 14, 1952 in the second. Both anal- 
yses show that the sans-serif faces as a class 
are well up at the top of advertising and print- 
ing type usage. A careful examination of the 
figures in each case reveals that such type has 
no rival for display use. The Bauer firm had an 
early Futura publicity slogan which, translated, 
said, “A type conquers the world." This was 
more prophetic perhaps than they meant it to be. 











Wuen, on December 18, 1953 The Territorial Enter- 
prise marks its ninety-fifth anniversary as Nevada’s 
oldest newspaper and one of the prototypal proper- 
ties of the Old West, it will celebrate not only nine 
decades of intermittent editorial tumults and triumphs, 
but an equal period devoted to skirmishes with the 
mechanics of physical production. 

The Enterprise first saw the light of a sub-zero day 
as the year 1858 was drawing to a close at Mormon 
Station, Territory of Western Utah, about thirty 
miles from Virginia City where it was to achieve its 
greatest fame among the world-shaking bonanzas of 
the Comstock Lode. Its primal publishers, W. L. 
Jerenagan and Alfred James subscribed to the best 
traditions of frontier journalism, arriving via covered 
wagon from the Mormon citadel at Salt Lake with 
either a Ramage or Washington model hand press, 
frayed top hats and soup-stained frock coats whose 
skirts concealed the conventional Colt’s Navy type 





THE 


TERRITORIAL 


 ENTERPRIS 


NEVADA'S 
FIRST NEWSPAPER 
NOW 95 YEARS OLD 


BY LUCIUS BEEBE 


revolvers of what was then fashionable editorial usage. 

Publication, originally scheduled for the first week 
in December, had to be put off until the 18th when 
the arrival on his celebrated skis of “Snowshoe” 
Thompson, the first mailman of the Sierras, from 
Hangtown brought in his pack some necessary type 
borrowed or purchased from the even then flourish- 
ing Sacramento Union. 

Printing stock for The Enterprise also arrived 
through the agency of Thompson, a circumstance 
which will give some indication of the press run, and 
twice during the winter of 1859 the paper missed an 
issue when even the almost superhuman mailman 
was unable to breast the deep drifts in the passes 
between Sportsman’s Hall and Strawberry on the 
California side of the Sierra Nevada. 

In 1859, drawn by the news of the fantastic silver 
recoveries of the newly discovered Comstock Lode 
to the north of Carson Valley, The Enterprise set out 
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VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1952 
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hat Was the West 


gaga 


A Story of Virginia City Seventies 
By Jock Taylor 





Virginia City, where fact, fiction 
and plain mythology have become 
so entangled that today it is diffi- 
cult to sort one from  ancther 
reached the pinnacle of its career 

1875. not long belore the big 
fire Just who started that fire, and 
thus destroyed the greater part of 


Names of Notables 


On Enterprise Staff 


Contributors to Include 


Historians, Novelist 





Nationally celebrated hor 
and ranking authoritie the held 
of Western Americana including 
the most distinguished ¢ 
-an histonan. Bernard De Voto 
will be occasional contributors o 
book reviews and other materia! 
to the Territorial Enterprise and 
have consented to allow them 
elves to be listed as members of 
the paper's contributing staf! 

Roger Butterfield, a former edi 
tor of Life and property owner or 


the Comstock, achieved wide fame 


for his best selling pictorial history 
he Ameri 


a frequent contri- 


of American politic 
Past 
butor to the Saturday Evening Post. 
Life. American Heritage and cther 
top flight magazines 


and i 





Jackson 


Butterfield 

Walter Van Tilburg Clark, a na 
tive Nevadan and resident of Vir- 
ginia City, is author of the widely 
heralded best selling “novels of 
place, " “The Oxbow Incident” and 
“The Track of the Cat.” 

Bernard De Voto, whose Pulitzer 
prize-winning “Year of Decision” 
and “Beyond the Wide Missouri” 
established him as the ranking 
contemporary chronicler of the 
American West is also an author- 
ity on Mark Twain and author o! 
“Mark Twain's America” and 
“Mark Twain at Work.” A brilliant 
essayist and one of the editors of 
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tk will 
What 
light thrown by careful re- 
that the fire did not start 
e a lighted lamp was thrown 
during a drunken orgy. Somewhere 
back in 
ler mentioned that as 


1e city probably never be 


known is certain, however, 


n the 


earch, 1 


the distant past a chron- 
the cause 





and since that day every writer of 
}local history appears to have in- 
| 

corporated it in his account with- 


out making any effort to learn whe- 
1er or not it contained any truth 
\ 





ule it is started 
jin Kate Shea's rooming house, all 


j evidence 


true the fire 


V 


appears to indicate that 
|:t was of incendiary origin, start 
led in that house because it offerea 
he greatest oportunity for rapid 
spread of the flames There seems : 
no chance for doubt that every- : 
body in the house was asleep at | 


the time and that the fire was 
by an outsider 
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tther, everything points to 
that 


nart of a carefully arranged plan 


the probability the fire was 


ind was the culmination of ¢ ser- 


ies of similar fires. There are plen- 
ty of indications that it was plan- 
ned by local hoodlums intending to 
an opportunity for loot 
ing There are also equally strong 
indications that it as easily could 
ave been a plan to knock down 


ase it as 


srices of stocks of Comstock 
ines, preparing the way ‘cr the 
yreatest of all bear raids. Nothing 
‘an be proved either way today 


All a reader or researcher can do 
tudy the situation at that time 
an amazingly interesting story 
n itseli—and then make his own 
deductions 
In 1875, had the world been ad- 
dicted to the graphs so _ belovec 
by modern business executives, 
Virginia City’s upward curve 
would have struck a brief level, 


oon to be followed by a dizzy dip 
downward, another rise almost to 
ts former height. and then a stea- 


dy decline, broken from time to 
‘ime by lesser rises, that would 
continue for nearly three-quarters 
of a century 

With the opening of the mo- 
mentous year of Seventy - Five. 


however. Virginia City occupied a 
unique place in the world’s history 
No other city had ever equalled 
or even closely resembled it, and 
no city since, not even the spec- 
tacular boom of oil towns of later 
years, came within much more 
than hailing distance of its fame. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have today acquired from the Virginia Printing Company 
possession of the Virginia City News with which is combined 
the T. ial E i We purp without contrived archaism 
to recreate something of the identity and personality this news- 
paper achieved in the great days of the Comstock and to this 
end are reverting to its original style and title as the Territorial 
Enterprise. We hope that under our b and man- 
g t the property may not be so much the revival of a de- 
funct institution as an P i of brok continuity with 
Nevada's spacious past. 
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Lucius Beebe 
Charles Clegg 
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High point in Virginia City’s 
first observance of Comstock Art 
Week was the drawing of prize 
winning numbers entitling ticket 
holders to pdintings from the ex- 
hibit. Shown in the picture are— 
the young ladies who officiated 
at the raffle, from left to right, 
standing: Alice Byrne. Joan Galla- 


gher, Charlene Young and Sharon 

Flanagan. Seated is Martha West- 

over, while at the right appears 

Cal Bromund, proprietor of the 

Bromund Gallery, whose oil paint- 

ing “Some Wild Ones” took the 
| first prize and highest honors at 
| the exhibit 








FIRST COPY of the Revived TERRITORIAL ENTERPRISE Is pre- 
eented to Mra Clara Beatty, President of the Nevada State Historical 





Goclety at Reno, by the New Proprietors of the Historic Virginia City 





ART WEEK VOTq) 
NOTABLE SUCCES} 


Three hundred people, many ; 
costume, turned up for the Virgin, 
City Art Week Dance held So: 
day in the Auditorium. After }, 
ball the art patrons patronized 4 
C St. establishments unti! dawn 
it was the universal opinion {rm 
one end of C St. to the other ¢ 
4, a.m. that Art Week was a 
mendous success and that it show! 
be repeated next year 

At the exhibits honors in oj 
went to Cal Bromund, Robert (; 
ples, and Harry Metzgar at the 3 
mund Gallery and to Bromund } 
Litchfield, and R. Baker at the Au 
itorium. The awards for water « 
ors were given to Richard Char; 
James Lawrence, and Hans Mey. 
Kasse! at the Gallery and to R} 
Logan. Richard Charizia, and 2o7 
Andrus at the Auditorium 

Gus Bundy took the first ‘ 
awards in photography while Le: 
Jacobsen, Rhoda Shedd, and Nev 
Smith received awards 
ceramic exhibits 

Five pictures, donated by the 
tists themselves, were raffled olf: 
Sunday afternoon. The ticket sti 
were pulled from a sealed bor! 
five local young ladies. Ticket ! 
8231 won Ray Kelley of Cas 
City a pastel by Hans Meyerks 
sel. Number 3622 brought Ann Hz 
fey of Carson an oil by Arty 
Marston. A water color by M: 
erva Pierce was won by Barta Li 
ci of Carson with ticket No. |i! 
James Lawrence contributed a ¥: 
ter color which was won by au 
at the Silver Dollar Hotel, with ti 
et No. 4048. Mrs. Ruth Collins: 
Carson held ticket No. 4424 wh: 
brought her a water color by He’ 
Kraemer. 


Comstock Mill 
To Operate Soo 


Joe Riley, well known mine of 
ator, is working a crew of men? 
the old Recovery Mill in Silver 0’ 
Conversion of the famous old 9 
and silver mill to treat tungs} 
from Riley's Brunswick Ca’ 
mine is practically completed 
is expected that the mill will be® 
operation within the next ™ 
weeks. 


for th 








Historic Piper's Opera, third 04 
name, in B Street has recently b 
strengthened against the elem 
with new roof timbers. “It's 
now until Judgment Day,” wo 
way one workman put it, “# 
least until Adah Menken rides 
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for Virginia City, pausing for a few months to get 
its breath at Carson City, the territorial capital, 
before attempting the grade up Gold Canyon. 

Its anniversary edition, the only known copy of 
which now reposes in the vault of the paper’s present 
proprietors, gave some hint of the vicisitudes of 
publishing in pioneer times. 

“One year ago today the first number of The 
Territorial Enterprise was issued at Genoa (Mormon 
Station)” said the lead editorial for December 17, 
1859. “Our publishing room was in Singleton’s Hall, 
Nevada Hotel, a room indiscriminately used by 
preachers, debating societies, secret organizations and, 
once at least, as a prison. Upon the latter occasion we 
had a man accused of crime chained to our printing 
press with a log chain for two days and a half... . 
We now occupy the upper half of Major Ormsby’s 
adobe building, southwest corner of The Plaza (in 
Carson City). . . We find ourselves in more comfort- 
able circumstance in many respects. To be sure we 
still have to descend from the editorial tripod to 
superintend the cooking of a beefsteak, the seasoning 
of a bean soup or the concotion of a pot of coffee. . . 
As caterer to the inner man we yield to none.” 

Three years later saw The Territorial Enterprise, in 
common with the region it served, operating in 
wildest bonanza, a Western institution of fame 
comparable to Wells Fargo & Co., or the thorough- 
braced Concord coach, and a fixture in Virginia City 
where it has remained ever since. Its ownership had 
now changed. Jernegan and James had sold out to 
Joseph Goodman and Dennis McCarthy and the 
affairs of the new firm where almost hysterically in 
the ascendency. Its proprietors were taking home 
their profit every Saturday night in water pails filled 
with gold double eagles. Its editorial policy, closely 
following that of Horace Greeley’s in the far-off 
New York Tribune, was assuring the enlistment of 
Nevada and its fabulous wealth in the Union cause. 
The Enterprise was the strong voice of authority 
between the Missouri and the Pacific Coast and 
Virginia City was fast becoming the richest city in 
the world. 

The year 1863 was marked by two cataclysmic 
episodes in the annals of Nevada’s first newspaper. 
The editorial staff acquired a gangling red-headed 
young man of unpredictable ways and possessed of 
what amounted to a genius for chaos who started 
signing his stories Mark Twain, and the manage- 
ment purchased the first steam operated press ever 
seen in Nevada. The first run of the paper in steam 
was the occasion of such an office celebration that the 
edition of the by now booming daily appeared on 
the streets eight hours late and Sam Clemens, having 


slept in a C Street doorway, didn’t show up for work 
for three days. 

Time, inevitably, has left its mutations on The 
Territorial Enterprise since the heroic days of its youth. 
It has reverted again to the status of a weekly. Its 
body type is composed by machine instead of the 
thirty printers who once fumbled in the cases for its 
to-the-modern-eye almost illegible agate and dia- 
mond. Electricity has succeeded steam and a brief 
interregnum of water power to activate its presses. 
Sixteen tabloid pages as a regular thing have sup- 
planted the four bedsheet size pages of the sixties. 
Its weekly sales are about double those reported in 











The ‘’C’’ Street Headquarters of 
"The Enterprise” in Virginia City as it appeared in the 
bonanza days of the fabulous Comstock Lode. 


its greatest days of authority and pride, although its 
readers per copy are probably fewer than in a time 
when a newspaper was a prized possession, passed 
from hand to hand until it fell apart. 

Its present proprietors, Charles Clegg and the 
author of this brief chronicle, acquired the name of 
The Territorial Enterprise in 1951 and in the following 
year combined it with the faltering Virginia City News 
to appear under its current masthead in which men- 
tion of the News is almost microscopic. Occupying 
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the same editorial offices that had known such 
luminaries of the spacious past as Mark Twain, 
Wells Drury, Fred Harte, a brother of Bret, Dan 
De Quille and the now almost godlike Joe Goodman, 
they print their weekly edition in a summertime 
press run of 5,500 copies in a modern plant erected 
this year in the rear of the original Enterprise building. 
Much of the advertising is national; their editorials 
justify the proprictor’s boast “‘read and quoted from 
coast to coast” and its average circulation is some- 
what better than ten times the population of Storey 
County in which it is published. 

In designing their over-all format as well as weekly 
makeup, the owners of The Enterprise comply with a 
number of not altogether tangible requirements. Its 
masthead, designed by the well-known Western 











Press time in the mechanical department of 
“The Enterprise,’ around 1863. 


advertising artist, E. S. Hammack, contains medal- 
lions of Mark Twain and Dan De Quille and is 
“busy” with Comstock scenes and atmosphere. Its 
heads, all of them save the ten point Bodoni of 
minor usage, are handset from a variety of types at 
once practical and atmospheric. Its standing depart- 
mental heads, PAGEs From THE Past, OTHER Eprrors 
Say, THE West IN Books, etc., were especially 
drawn for The Enterprise by Photo-Lettering of 
New York. The general effect is somewhat more of 
period atmosphere than was characteristic of the 
newspaper in its own early years. 

The reason for this will be apparent when it is 
understood that Virginia City in recent years has 
become a tremendous attraction for summer tourists 
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and that a very substantial news stand sale is enjoyed 
by the paper during the summer months. Its makeup, 
therefore, is designed to achieve a degree of pic- 
turesqueness without preciosity, a period format 
without too much contrived archaism. It must be a 
souvenir of Virginia City and, at the same time, the 
official newspaper of the Storey County, a going 
editorial concern and an effective medium for ex- 
pensive advertising. Too severe an appearance would 
abate its news stand sales; too florid a format would 
lend it an artificiality and spurious character its 
owners wish to avoid. 

The liberal use of front page news pictures in half- 
tone has been found co provide just about the visual 
and editorial balance to complement its otherwise 
old-time atmosphere. Its editorial page with ornate 
standing heads maintains a regular historical depart- 
ment with a weekly line cut called ONLY YESTERDAY 
and for the last year and a half has run the syndicated 
cartoon of H. T. Webster provided by the New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate. 

The wherefore of today’s Territorial Enterprise is, 
perhaps, more complex than the explanation of its 
physical aspects, aside of course from the constant 
amazement that a weekly paper published in a ghost 
town in the Nevada desert should carry the ad- 
vertising of Jack & Charlie’s “21” Club, Bollinger 
champagne, Antoine’s Restaurant and Brennan’s in 
New Orleans, the Pump Room in Chicago, the 
Harvey Hotels and most of the luxury restaurants in 
San Francisco. 

The answers lie in a variety of circumstances. Its 
publisher was for more than twenty years a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York Herald Tribune 
and the writing of considerable quantities of copy is 
a compelling habit. Both Beebe and Clegg are 
authors of books of Western Americana (U. S. 
West, The Saga of Wells Fargo, Hear The Train Blow, 
Cable Car Carnival, Legends of the Comstock Lode.) 
and Nevada is their chosen home. They like to say 
they are “Forty-niners only a century late.” 

“It’s a well authenticated fact that every chef and 
waiter captain in the world wants one day to own 
his own restaurant,” says Editor Clegg. “And I 
suppose it’s just as natural for all writers and news- 
papermen to want to own their own newspaper. 

“We're not in it ‘to do’ anything for the commu- 
nity or for any such altruistic nonsense. We're in it 
to run a good paper and make money if we can. 
We have the plant, the know-how and a historic 
property with a long and romantic history. If we 
can’t do it with these assets we'll at least have had 
fun on the way to the poor farm. And, as proprietors 
of The Territorial Enterprise, we'll go first class.” 








KENNETH HOBSON is an English artist who has worked extensively in 
Italy, Germany, Spain, etc.; illustrated books on travel and other subjects, and 
whose work has been seen at various London galleries, including the Royal 
Academy. Prints and progressive proofs of his color prints from multiple copper 
plates have been acquired by the Print Room of the British Museum. Mr. Hobson 
is even better known, however, as designer (and a director) of the world famous 
London bookbinders, Sangorski & Sutcliffe. 

Fellow apprentices in London during the 1890's, Francis Sangorski and George 
Sutcliffe later worked with Douglas Cockerell, starting their own business in 
1902. The beauty and craftsmanship of their elaborate bindings brought the 
partners early and lasting success. Recent commissions include the 
binding for the monumental American Roll of Honour, now in 

St. Paul's Cathedral, and the Bible used during the 

Coronation of Elizabeth II at the Ceremony 

in Westminster Abbey. 





SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY & 
DEVELOPMENT OF BOOKBINDERS’ 
STAMPS & TOOLS, by Kenneth Hobson 


To THE COLLECTOR and student the history of bookbinding design has always pre- 
sented an absorbing and at times a somewhat bewildering study. It was seldom 
that Master Binders of the past signed their work and attribution in many cases 
can only be decided by provenance and content of the book or manuscript covered. 

Although this short note is primarily to illustrate the design of some tools 
and sets of tools which have been devised and engraved by binders through the 
centuries to adorn, embellish and in some cases to denote ownership of their work, 
some remarks are necessary on the history and development of the ancient Craft. 

The earliest books in our sense of the word were inscribed vellum or parch- 
ment leaves written on the fold, stitched up together on heavy thongs of hide, 
practically bundles of mss., suffering damage in use until the idea was hit upon to 
provide sides of wooden boards into which the thongs were laced and pegged. 
This was, of course, a very clumsy affair but developed into a more practical volume 
when the exposed back was covered with a strip of leather or hide. Modern binders 
still use this mediaeval or monkish style for appropriate books. Using beautifully 
grained polished wood, and tooling the leather back and the exposed portion of 
the sides, such bindings can be very handsome indeed. 

It was but a step from this to the complete covering of the wooden boards with 
leather or fabric. Some of these early full leather bindings had the hair left on the 
hide and some allowed the leather from one of the covers to flow out in a sort of 
apron in which the precious book could be swaddled and carried about without 
fear of damage. 
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Man’s perpetual urge to adorn his work soon produced a decoration on the 
leather with marks and lines impressed on the surface, some which, known as 
“cuir cisele,”” were cut and moulded into elaborate designs with a punched back- 
ground of dots; monsters and animals of heraldic style were also shown. 

One wonders who was the very first craftsman to engrave a design or emblem 
on wood or metal and impress it into damped leather? Whoever he was he in- 
vented the very first binder’s tool and started, in his primitive way, a method which 
has endured through the centuries and is still in use today. Most elaborate and 
beautiful bindings were produced with an all-over decoration which is styled 
“blind stamped.” Many of the tools and blocks were cut in intaglio to stamp in 
relief, unlike those which are engraved out to impress over gold leaf. Designs were 
also cut on wheels, or rolls as they are now called, which enabled the binder to 
make a continuous line of repeat decoration. A marvellous variety is found in this 
early work and there has been much conjecture to decipher the meaning of the 
pressmarks, letters and monograms which appear in profusion. Some of them in 
rebus form with punning devices present their own particular problems. 





Above are drawings of a few of these early stamps. The first two are from books in 
the collection of Major J. R. Abbey. The amusing rebus was long thought to be a 
hare, a pair of spectacles and initials of doubtful clarity, but research and ingenuity 
now suggests that the animal is a rabbit (or coney) and the supposed spectacles a 
binder’s needle and thread and that the initials are the H. C. of one Henry Cony or 
Colny, a name frequently appearing in deeds of the period as craftsmen of various 
kinds. The binding is English and covers a printed book of 1492. No less than 8 
similar ones are recorded. The hand with pointing finger, a sort of nota bene, on an 
English binding of the same period, is quite obscure in meaning and is a left one. 
Perhaps the engraver nodded and forgot to reverse his drawing? 





The writer cannot resist including these jolly little birds and beasts, drawings made 
from engraved tools which appear on Spanish and Portuguese bindings of about 
1530. The designs, particularly the monkey playing bagpipes, have a whimsicality 
and charm which seems strange for the solemnity of the literature of the period. 


The precise date and place of the introduction of gold tooled bindings into Europe 
will probably never be established, Venice and Naples are both claimed for the 
first examples of tooling over gold leaf as practised today and the idea may have 
come from Persia or the leather workers of Spain. The cut out filagree work car- 
ried out in Venice for many years was gilded and coloured by hand and other early 
bindings show gold work filled in by brush over blind impressions. Some even 
show a combination of this and real gold tooling on the same binding. 
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15th century; 
mainly English 


Spanish and 
Portuguese; 
16th century 
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coi tools Claims made for the earliest gold tooled bindings to have been made in the work- 
16th century 


shops of Aldus Manutius in Venice would now appear to be legendary but never- 
theless the collection of tools shown above and which impress solidly are still 
called ‘Aldine’ in the modern bindery and are often in use. 


Mention must now be made of the great bibliophile Jean Grolier whose magnifi- 
cent library enriched the world with numberless superb bindings of original design 
and beauty of execution. A friend and patron of Aldus, he was for some years 
(1499-1521) Treasurer of the Duchy of Milan and later Minister of Finances of 
France, positions in which he was able to travel and meet the finest printers of the 
time and to acquire examples of their work. 

At one time it was thought that his bindings were produced in Venice but 
recent investigations would show that they are of French workmanship where no 
doubt some were designed by that great and all-round craftsman, Geoffrey Tory. 





Typical Grolier’s early bindings show the use of the solid tool but later as these be- 
Grolier 4 lab ith hori ll 
came larger and more elaborate, they were hatched across with horizontally en- 
patterns : ‘ ’ . 
graved lines and are known as ‘azured’,a method used in heraldry to denote that 
tincture. In the modern workshop these are still called ‘Grolier tools’ and have 
great beauty when arranged on their spiralled lines amongst the interlaced strap- 
work. 


It is interesting that at this period, when libraries became larger, the quantities of 
books had to be arranged upright on shelves and not lying on their sides and were 
consequently lettered on their spines. This part of the book which had previously 
been left blank now became part of the design of the whole and was eventually to 
show the panel and centre, or emblematic tool, as in use today. 

Another great collector at this time was Thomas Mahieu, Secretary to Cather- 
ine de Medici, whose books were called ‘Maioli’ from inscriptions oa them until 
his identity was established. Queen Catherine was a great patron of the craft and 
many of her books show the Medici armorials. 


Device of 
Diane de Poitiers 
On the bindings of many of his books Henri II combined his initial with that 
of his mistress Diane de Poitiers. Her own symbol of three interlaced crescents is 
well known. The names of such renowned craftsmen as Nicolas and Clovis Eve are 
associated with finely decorated bindings for Henri III. 
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It may be doubted if such a person as Le Gascon ever existed but this name is Le Gascon: 


given to designs (such as those seen here) in pointille style. The tools are engraved French, circa 1620 


out in dots and combine into patterns of the most delightful and fairy-like kind. 
Some rare and highly cherished bindings of this period are signed “Florimond 
Badier.” The popularity of the style has been maintained to this day for these 
tools are used a great deal in the modern workshop. 


CoP ABR wm © 


A large family of artists and craftsmen named Derome practised in Paris and formu- weg 
lated designs using tools in the style shown above. No less than sixteen of the family reseaegr rena 

: ‘ : circa 1730 on 
have been traced through several generations and some had the excellent habit of 
affixing inside the boards a small binder’s ticket, the discovery of which affords 
the collector a great thrill. Many of their books are bound in fine, long-wearing 
French red morocco and are very bold and sumptuous. 


Early English gilded bindings consist to a great extent of bold designs of corners 
and centres blocked over gold but later very finely tooled work is found often 
featuring over-inlays of contrasting leathers giving a very rich effect. 


me £0 am 7 


Finely engraved tools of urns and chalices and all manner of sprays and flower English patterns, 

heads were in vogue and remained popular for many years; indeed some of the from 1630 on 

designs are used today as centres for spine decoration. It is now shown that the 

period before the Restoration in England was productive of some of the finest 

work on the Island. 
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Rich but somewhat insipid bindings of the Queen Anne period have become known Harleian; English 
as the Harleian style after the great collector, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, gn a 
1661-1725. The tools, however, are delicately cut and some rolls of original style ¥ _— 
were evolved. One of them is shown above. 
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Roger Payne, The eccentric genius Roger Payne (from 1770 onwards) not only carried out every 
ings phase of bookbinding with his own hands but invented and cut delicious tools of 
sprigs and flowers which he combined into decorations of swags, geometrical 
corners and floriated sprays. This style was something quite new, technically 
excellent and of a chaste perfection which rivalled Continental work. Some of 
his many tools are shown here. 

Roger Payne often fixed a small label inside his books giving the costs of the 
details of his work. The humble prices mentioned are in striking contrast to the 

hundreds of pounds that his masterpieces command today. 








Charles Lewis, Charles Lewis was a distinguished London binder of whom it was reported that 
oe “in 1823 he had the largest West End shop with 21 journeyman.” As is usually the 
case with a designer of style his books are easily recognised as these bold and cheer- 

ful designs show. 
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19th century The traditional love of sport in England is featured on bindings of the early nine- 
sporting” dies teenth century; Mr. Jorrocks, Johnny Quae-Genus and their “Corinthian”’ friends 
would not be happy without the sporting motive in the decoration of their bindings. 


Their charm and popularity has never waned and selections of the above 
tools are still enjoyed by the lover of sport and the countryside. 
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In the closing years of the century a new light shone out in the work of T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson whose bindings of Doves Press books and others are so well 
prized. His love of flowers and feeling for perfect expression within the limits of 
the craft caused him to design simple tools of flowers, buds and leaves which he 
combined into chaste and elegantly tooled books. 

It may be that he said the last word in bookbinding decoration in the conven- 
tional sense. Modern binders now seek for the abstract in inlaid surfaces and 
flowing or geometrical gold work in freehand style. 


YE mer He 


All the tools illustrated in this article are selected from the many thousands in the Contemporary dies 
workshops of F. Sangorski & G. Sutcliffe, London, a collection which is not only by the author 

of purely antiquarian interest for it is constantly called upon for the skilled repair 

of ancient bindings as well as the creation of new ones. Additions are frequently 

made as is shown above by a few of the tools recently designed by the writer. 
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BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
SINCLAIR HITCHINGS 


THE new Graphis Annual—1953-1954—aims to present 
a comprehensive survey of advertising art on a world- 
wide scale and comes close to doing it. Twenty-one 
countries are represented including Japan—but not 
Soviet Russia, though Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia are among those present. It was 
produced in Zurich, Switzerland, by the Graphis 
Press with which Herdeg is connected, while Rosner 
isan Englishman. The introduction is in six languages, 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese—the latter no doubt a nod to the growing 
business awareness of our South American neighbors. 
The indexes are in English, German and French, a 
good opportunity to learn technical advertising terms 
in French and German. There are 734 reproductions, 
some of them in color, not only of posters, news- 
paper and magazine advertisements, but cover de- 
signs, book jackets, calendars, greeting cards and 
packages. They are all well reproduced, beautifully 
printed and handsomely bound in a large portfolio- 
sized volume. 

Posters lead off and have the largest section, na- 
turally, for in this aspect of advertising art Europe has 
long been a leader. On my first visit to Europe shortly 
after the turn of the century, nothing hit me harder 
than the posters on the boardings, and I came back 
with a large bundle of them to dangle before the 
eyes of our artists and get some of their vigorous 
simplicity into our advertising design. They were 
largely flat color with strong outline and eye- 
catching composition—Hohlwein in Germany, 
Toulouse-Lautrec in France, Beggarstaff Brothers in 
England (partnership of James Pride and William 
Nicholson for commercial art, similar to the Lewitt- 
Him team whose work was recently exhibited here), 
great stuff in the more realistic genre, but the current 
poster as shown in this work Jeans strongly toward 
non-objective design handled with great skill and 
ingenuity. The only American poster is one of 
Ohrbach’s dress store, which in itself illustrates the 
difference between our poster advertising and that 
abroad and the reason for the excellence of theirs. 
For here the 24-sheet prevails, a most difficult shape 


to fill, while in Europe the standard is the 3-sheet 
which offers a most satisfactory upright oblong. 

However, this book by no means includes all the 
good advertising art in this country, and I have no 
doubt the same is true abroad. Its material was 
selected from pieces voluntarily sent in, the same 
method used by the Art Directors’ Club and the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for their ex- 
hibitions. No better way has been devised, so all such 
collections are confined to the work of those who 
have enough pride in their achievements and enough 
initiative to send them in. But in any case it is an 
impressive and stimulating lot. The only adverse 
comment is that not all of the captions are sufficiently 
informative. Some give name of artist, art director, 
product advertised and the firm, advertiser or agency, 
or both. But they are in the minority, and some 
identifications are very vague. Also the editors show 
an occasional lack of familiarity with American 
ways. One amusing instance is the newspaper ad 
noted as the work of “Mr. Disney,” which is actually 
the hat ad of a chain of men’s clothing stores in New 
York. Only twenty-one advertising agencies are 
listed from this country, and most of them are small 
ones, though that does not bar the designs of several 
being very good indeed. 

But there is no call to go over this magnificent 
book with a fine-toothed comb. It is the best thing of 
its kind this reviewer has seen. It should be in the 
library of every art director in the country, not alone 
for the ideas it will stimulate, but for the simple 
pleasure of looking at it. Moreover, it is concrete 
evidence that the art of advertising, and advertising 
art, is spreading over the globe. Europe has learned 
much from us, but she has much to teach us. And 
look at the number of European artists who are 
creating some of the best commercial art in this 
country. 

GRAPHIS ANNUAL—1953-1954—International Ad- 
vertising Art. Edited by Walter Hardeg and Charles 


Rosner, New York. Farrar, Strauss & Young. $12.50 
E.E.C. 


Not often are we tempted to call a bibliography 
‘lively’ but the Bibliography of Eric Gill by his brother, 
Evan Gill, is both lively and useful and more besides 
—a careful and extensive compilation handsomely 
laid out and printed at the Cambridge University 
Press in Eric Gill’s Perpetua roman and Felicity italic 


types. 
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Such a record of Eric Gill’s writing and illustration 
is inescapably a reflection of conviction in practice, 
of tremendous vigor, of controversy and spirited 
discussion. Readers of this bibliography are likely to 
come to it with some knowledge of Gill and to finish 
it wanting to know a great deal more. The book 
yields many glimpses of Eric Gill the architect, 
sculptor, type-designer, wood engraver, philosopher 
and writer (and this is no exhaustive list) appearing 
now in one role, now in another. Many details will 
rouse the reader’s curiosity about Gill’s associations 
—with Edward Johnston, with Douglas Pepler and 
Saint Dominic’s Press, with the Cranach and Golden 
Cockerel Presses, with René Hague in the firm of 
Hague and Gill, to begin a long and interesting list. 
The book is filled with signposts pointing the way 
into the history of printing and the graphic arts in 
this twentieth century. 

The division of the book into five sections (Gill’s 
books and pamphlets, books and periodicals to which 
he contributed, publications and books which he 
illustrated or in which his work was used, criticism, 
and miscellanea) has sense in it and is a necessary 
concession to the variety of Gill’s activities. Notably 
good reading is the section devoted to major criti- 
cisms of and references to his work; here are many 
suggestions of what his contemporaries were saying 
of him. 

The bibliography is illustrated with ninety-six 


facsimiles of title-pages, most of them much reduced 
in size. The type pages only are shown. These are 
useful for identification, but some readers will regret 
not being able to see how the type was originally 
imposed on the page. Indicating the page outlines 
would have been specially useful in the few places 
where the reproductions need to be set off more from 
each other or from the text. 

Very infrequently has the sprite who plays tricks 
with spellings slipped past an alert editorial guard. 
On page 184 he did manage to turn Carl Purington 
Rollins’ last name into ‘Robbins.’ 

Sometimes in community records the looker comes 
in the midst of matters of fact upon a flash of tone— 
amused, disapproving, affectionate, intimate. In the 
records of books the same pleasant surprise lies in 
wait. Evan Gill’s bibliography is especially enjoyable 
where the author’s affections and opinions show 
through in moments of tone. 

Priced in England at sixty-three shillings this 
bibliography sells in the United States for $12.50, 
a reasonable price for a book which reflects so much 
care on the part of both writer and printer. 


Bibliography of Eric Gill. By Evan R. Gill (foreword by 
Walter Shewring). Cassell & Co. Ltd., London. 1953. 
Published in the U.S.A. by British Book Centre, New 
York. 65 x 934 inches. xv 223 pp. 96 illustrations. $12.50. 
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Europe for TYPOPHILES 


FoR GRAPHIC ARTISTS with a yen to travel, the Ameri- 
can Artist Magazine announces arrangements with 
American Express for a guided 36-day ($1539) tour 
of Europe’s famous typefounderies, printing plants, 
paper mills, museums and other spots of professional 
and historic interest. In England, Sheffield, Oxford 
and London will be covered while, on the continent, 
the tourist will also visit Paris, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Mainz, Frankfurt, Zurich, Rome, Florence, 
Milan and Venice. This is the first year that the 
American Artist has planned a special tour for those 
particularly interested in the graphic arts, although 
their sponsored Grand Art Tour of Europe has 
enjoyed sustained popularity for five years. 
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Guiding the tour will be Eugene M. Ettenberg, 
whose long and distinguished career in the graphic 
arts finds him well-equipped for his role of Tour 
Director. He is Vice President and Director of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, Technical Editor 
of “American Printer,” lecturer, teacher, author of 
“Type for Books and Advertising” and founder of 
the A.I.G.A. Workshop of Printing and Design. The 
graphic artists touring Europe with him will find a 
ready answer to all professiona] questions. American 
Express has also arranged for recreation and enter- 
tainment en route. 

The tour is limited to 30 persons, who will leave 
New York aboard the Queen Elizabeth on May 29th 
and return via Trans World Airlines from Paris on 
June 22nd. American Artist Magazine provides 
reservation blanks. 











How much should you pay 
for the tlc 
In gravure production? 











If machines alone could do the 
work, gravure production would be 
operated on a push button basis. To 
date, however, inventive ingenuity has 
been unable to replace the craftsman. 
And so the quality of your gravure 
processing still must be measured by 
the yardstick of capability, care and 
competence exercised by the men who 
do your work. 

If capability can be measured in 
numbers: Intaglio last year turned out 
more gravure production jobs than any 
other company... 6400 in color, 2200 
in monotone, and 2500 for packages 
and labels. 

If care can be measured in terms 
of confidence: Intaglio has each year, 











for the past seventeen years, served 
more leading art directors, editors and 
agency men than any other company. 
If competence can be measured in 
quality: Intaglio-made jobs help insure 
the reproduction in print of the best 
known advertisements and editorials, 
wrappings, packagings and labels. 


Ar Intaglio, capability, care and 
competence...cost you no more. Our 
three hundred craftsmen, working in 
three shifts, in our three strategically 
located plants... will process your work 
with the tender loving care that makes 
for consistent quality ...at economical 
cost to you. 

Our six offices are at your service. 


Intaglio SEIVICE corPORATION 


America’s First Gravure and Letterpress Servicers 

305 East 46th St., New York—731 Plymouth Court, Chicago— 

1835 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia—Intaglio-Cadillac, Inc., 4240-14th Ave., Detroit— 
260 Kearny St., San Francisco—1932 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 




















Good Design 


Sells 





& Associates 


218 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16 


MURRAY HILL 4-1692 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


DesiGn: Futura by Alexander Nesbitt; balance of this issue by 


Frank Lieberman. 


Tyre: Body types: Monotype Bembo, Intertype Futura. 
Display types: Monotype Deepdene, Janson, and Janson Italics, 
ATF Onyx, Caslon, and Reiner Script. 


Futura was set by Rapid Typographers, New York City; the 


rest of the issue by The Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 


Processes: Cover anid pages 9-16 were printed by offset; 


other pages by letterpress: all by The Lane Press. 


EnGravincs: All by Mohawk Engraving Company, Green- 
field, Mass. Negatives for offset by Litco Offset Corp., 


Boston, Mass. 


Paper: Cover, Hamilton Cover, W.C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa; pages 9-16, Cellugloss Enamel, St. Regis Paper 
Company, New York, N. Y.; balance is Lustro Gloss, S. D. 
Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 


BinpiNnG: Smyth sewn, cover drawn on by The Lane Press. 











For Winning Printing, Try 


VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLET S§ 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 


AND CAREFULLY 








EXECUTED AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 








iO3s~20 SOekh AVERD VE 
Corona, New York @  ILlinots 8-7488 
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tha Nn KS i to the typographers and artists all over America for 


the complete and wholehearted acceptance of 


VENUS EXTENDED 


GROTESK 


Since the introduction of Venus only a short time ago, this great 
new type has had overwhelming approval by those who demand 
the best in composition. 


Immediately Available in: 


Venus Extra Bold Extended 


Venus Bold Extended 


Venus Medium Extended 
Venus Light Extended 


AND NOW italics from 18 to 24 point in light, medium, and bold. 
For complete information and specimens see your nearest Bauer 
type dealer or write on your letterhead to: 


Bauer ALPHABETS, INC. 


235-47 East 45th Street, NewYork 17, N.Y. Tel: VA 6-1263-4 


As Eastman hodak could tell you, there are all 
sorts of photographers, from the snapshot fiend 
who shoots spang into the sun to the super-pro, 

complete with fourteen assistants 

and portable strobe light. 

We at Ralph Tornberg are among the simpler type 
of professionals, specialists in producing 
first-rate photography for advertising purposes. 
We’ve photographed just about everything 

from jewelry in minute detail to 


enormous industrial interiors. 





Being professionals we like to keep busy and 


' : 

would be pleased to take on Shot on the Spot! A4x6 darkroom - 
an industrial plant was ‘‘location 

new and interesting accounts. for this Tornberg Photogaph. 


Ralph “Tornberg Advertising Photography: 1780 Broadway, New York 19 N. Y. 
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STRATHMORE Rudge Publications 


te —_ BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Expressive Papers Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 


copy. 
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are made in a broad range of kinds 


and prices to meet a wide variety 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 
per copy. 


BOBOOOD 


of printing needs and requirements. 


Pototats 


Vi THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
‘ i ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 


feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 


SIAL 


Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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EVERY PRINTED PIECE has its 

individual problems of presentation. 

In our shop, we try to analyze, get to the 

heart of each of these problems. Cross-sectionally speaking, 

each step must be made with every other phase of the operation in mind. 

Thus, the steps in the reproduction process must not be overlooked when 

the initial idea is being laid out and refined, and the idea must not be forgotten 
during the final press run. ( We’re in business to help you with ideas, and 
through production, give them importance, setting, dignity - or gaiety, if that’s 
what they require. Inquire about our services as designers and offset-lithographers. 


SEQUOIA PRESS 326 W. Kalamazoo Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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